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STANDARDS’ VALUES 


N AN article, entitled “Query: What Are Critics Good For?” (it might 
as aptly have been “The Proper Function of the Critic”), Carlos Baker, 
Professor of English at Princeton, makes many wise observations, not the 
least of which is that the socially responsible critic should begin criticism 
at home—that is, of himself. He might even, in honesty, come to the con- 
viction that he is not a critic at all but, at best, if he passes judgment on 
poets, playwrights, novelists et al, a commentator or reporter. By Prof. 
Baker’s standards, rigorous as they may seem yet fair, many well known re- 
viewers would fail the test. For example, he classes as the critical “deadly 
sin of sloth” the repetition of “accepted lies about an author or a body of 
work because one is too lazy to dig out the truth.” Positively stating that 
the critics are at once explorers and husbandmen, he declares as first in 
importance “the critic’s obligation as keeper of our ancestral domain, the 
literary heritage of the Western—to say nothing of the Eastern—tradition.” 
He believes that critics should be antipathetic to servile imitation, which 
implicitly means that they should be wary of fads; and should oppose 
“the meretricious in whatever form it survives—or arrives: the sensational 
and the trivial, the idle and the puerile, the cheap and the tawdry.” And 
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in their function of determining what should be preserved, Prof. Baker 
accepts Matthew Arnold’s thesis that the “major office of literature” is to 
“illumine human experience.” Accepting that thesis, it is obvious that the 
editors of SPIRIT would limit the “human” and not include the subhuman 
or the decadently abnormal. 

To perform their function in recognition of Prof. Baker’s definition of 
their social obligations, critics—and editors who, in the task of accepting or 
rejecting, are also critics—patently must build up for themselves standards. 
If these are tested and adopted honestly and followed consistently, a critic 
or editor will, at least over the long run, prove of great value to those who 
aspire to enter the fields he surveys. On the other hand, he, whose judg- 
ments vacillate so that today he will praise one author and condemn another 
when essentially they are alike in their work, will be no more than an 
expositor of personal opinion, affected by anything, to quote Prof. Baker 
again, “from ignorance to indigestion, or from prejudice to pussilanimity.” 

In the field of poetry, it is fairly notorious that the majority who main- 
tain critical control are from the colleges and universities. Admitting that 
there are many from the campuses—let us smilingly bow to Carlos Baker— 
whose guiding judgments are worth noting, yet there are a considerable 
number who are actuated by a desire to project their names publicly and 
to add another prestige item to their vitae. We have observed reviewers 
of books of poems who one month praise a poet for doing precisely what 
they have severely condemned in another several months before; and others 
who never appraise a book on the basis of the poet’s intention but in- 
stead on the criteria of the particular cult with which they are associated. 

Writers magazines time after time advise the beginner to study the 
magazine to which he proposes to submit in order to determine whether 
his work will be in line with what the editors are apt to accept. (We 
suspect that all editors wish that this advice was universally followed.) But 
if the beginner cannot detect nor deduce anything as a guide, he can do no 
more than submit blindly. And it has occasionally happened that accept- 
ances have followed submissions of that which was concocted as a hoax. 
Indeed reading certain journals, one may wonder if what is announced as 
poetry was accepted because the editors were short of material to fill an 
issue. Or again, since editors publish in one issue selections which typo- 
graphically can be presumed to be poetry but which are as far apart in 
contents as Hamlet’s soliloquy is from a nonsense rhyme, any key is lost. 
In our world, one in which the forces of chaos seemingly are bent on its 
destruction, the need for standards in all fields of the art—standards which 
maintain a sane balance between the traditional and the new—should take 
on augmented values. 
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A LOVE TO MAKE US SING 


Whatever ring is in these words 

Was captured from the wings of birds; 
Whatever stir and beat arises here 

Is but the love relentless, year 

After year poured out by heaven 

And the night stars; whatever joy, 

The distillate of warm earth 

Feeding sun and soil from birth. 


Whatever tears blur my song, 

It is the wrong that I 

Can scarcely testify what surfeit 

Of light and sun are squandered 

On this one. Whatever hope there be 
It is He whose one command 

Fountains all these riches, and 

As I hope, now sings in me. 


LAWRENCE V. KEEGAN, S.J. 


REALITY 


Only the myth survives the day of doubt 
And fact is less than fable in the sky 

That shapes the mask of being. Vainly we pry 
the prison’s lid. Our world is ringed about 
By light and shade, by deluge and by drought. 
The Milky Way flows in the upturned eye 
And drains the cisterns of the heavens dry. 
The myth surrounds us and there’s no way out. 


Time is a fact. Infinity is not. 

A child can prove it when he grips a star 
With centuries of light, or holds a plane 
That snuffs out Vega with its blinking dot. 
Life is the end, and endless. God, we are 
Thy stubborn witness till the myth is slain. 


A. M, SULLIVAN. 
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YOU IN ALL TIME AND SPACE 


We are but slivers of the universe, 

You and I who stand together on this ledge of time; 
And yet as we now watch summer in all its particulars, 
Grand absolutes intrude upon us. 

We do not see this willow tree alone, itself, 

But this willow tree with a summer growth of birds, 
With bare branches and busy winter roots. 

We see, through it, all willow trees in all time. 


I cannot know you only as you are now 
Without knowing you in time and space: 
You, in God’s mind before time 

And in His love after time. 

You, standing by this tree 

Reborn in Christ, 

And now collecting repose to place 

Upon His altar for the eternal dispensation. 


SISTER M. FLORIAN, O.S.F. 


Two Poems by Albert De Pietro 


THE WALK 


I saw him walking—in that light sleep 
where life endows the breath 
with hope awakening abandon 
to the immobility of death— 


Walking, at his patient steady stride 
so certain once his son 
would follow, ever at his side. 
He faltered often when 
I failed to pace him then 


Walking, that we might come side by side 
talking, and I thought now 
he’d wait and hear my sudden 
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passion of reflective memory, 
or, joy in silent togetherness. 


He never faltered; I did not gain his side— 
a short-stepped boy racing 
manliness death must hide— 
on and away and beyond 
in that light sleep of life 
I saw him go as I awoke 


Walking, voicelessly, a smile of words 
still fresh upon his tongue 
deep within my throat 
. My son ... my son.” 


MY SON 


He is as big as I am small, 
This boy; as big as courage 
Possesses me to kneel 

And make him tall. 


He is as strong as I will yield, 
This boy; as strong as faith 
Reveals my weakness 

As his waiting shield. 


He is as wise as I am just, 
This boy; as wise in judgment 
As my errors show 

The poverty of lust. 


He is as rich as i may dream, 
This boy; as rich in life 

As I deny 

The gold of scheme. 


He is fulfilled of living plan 
This boy who will embrace 
The boy I am 

Unto him, the man. 
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CHILD AND MAN 


It is your time and my time: 
yes, we can go together; 

step by step, I'll keep in stride, 
and not mind windy weather. 


It is your time and my time; 

yes, we can cross the river; 

stroke by stroke, we'll cross the stream. 
Don’t notice me if I shiver: 


it is your time, not my time 

when we are well in September: 

be your own flame, and I'll sit here 
by the wood fire and remember 


it is your time (once my time) 

swiftly with cleanest passion 

to build your own world; and I’il watch 
while you do it in your fashion; 


for in your time that is my time 
if I feel an imitation, 
and if your strength is matched with mine, 
I'll leap with your elation. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


PSALM FOR A CONTEMPORARY ADAM 


Out of the city, away from the rainwet 

Reek of pavements, where shrieks 

Of the numerous gods hawking their goods 
For swift salvation grind wax in my ears; 
Where stone hunks heave their crude violations 
In a once pure sky, where pigeon people flutter 
With fierce eyes in the luminous mist— 

And all energies, all vain pursuits 

Run down at last (long last) 

In soft persuasion of the rational dust— 
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Out of all this, I crawl in the God green grass, 
) Arise in a shock and shower of sun, 

And walk with sure steps to the simmering tree— 

This image of Eden, nimbus of innocence, 

Glossy-leaved and weighted with ripeness 

Of the opulent fruit. Thus to grasp 

(Out of the reach and rot of cities) 

This one immortal taste of time, 

Juices of the blood, the apple-fleshed heart— 

And, Christ! I bite with foul-flanked teeth 

The rind of the rancid world. 


} THOMAS P, MC DONNELL., 


NIGHT-VIEW FROM A MONASTERY WINDOW 
Ty 
One o'clock: 
| the waking city 
spreads her spangles 
like a jeweled strumpet 
on a velvet rug. 
Even from these high cloisters 
am I safe to look on you, 
Bathsheba of my nights? 


Your folds, your foils: 

men, women— 

single grey or coupled motley— 
sweating in their fever 

for a thing called peace. 


O bright one! 
Twinkling lights are feeble 
in the night of fear. 


O dark one! 
Stifled lamps 
leave unextinguished guilts. 


One o'clock: 
I find you beautiless, Bathsheba. 
This night 
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I couch alone with quietness. 
When dawn is, 

you will look into the face 
of half-forgotten dreams— 
of nausea— 

of the familiar 

but intolerable pain 

of boredom. 








































CLIFTON DARIES. 


NIGHTCRAWLERS 


Again, as in time past, fearful 

of falling, falling . . . 

yet caught, transfixed 

by cobweb wires crepescular 

above the dead black maw 

of the avid burrow, 

the grave: 

stretched and gathered by turns 
along the grating soil-stones, 

no, not yet abased quite— 

not enough mortified, 

humiliated, squeezed 

who dares yet peek 

upward: 

thus to be the merest worm 

lowly to live 

a nightcrawler’s death, 

dearth of patience: 

at last (brash figment of hope ) 
regard the nimble caterpillar 
parading on countless feet 

up the pungent central stem 

of the tomato plant, our circus tent, 
who yet will stretch clean wings 
and soar fearless aloft, 

away. 

Make choice among the voluntary worms 
and gut the victim with barbed hook 
to squirm enticement for a cunner 
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submerged in heavy water: 
at least nightcrawlers are best bait 
for fishing: 


may the Fisherman be well pleased. 


ALLEN WHITING. 


WHERE THE HEART IS 


It’s as if I had sold my child 

to buy a prettier one, 

of whom I could be more proud. 

I have grown to hate this clever house 
that tricked me into giving up 

the one where I belong. 


I am spent in the other. 

We were new together; my bridal zeal 

rubbed down its first-coat spickness 

and made the dust that sealed the corners. 
The quickness of my bones is there, 

accounted in the up and down of stairs, 
marked by soapstone smoothness on the lintel. 
I am perennial in lilacs at the kitchen window. 
My poplars are tall, not sticks of hope 

that may or may not grow. 


One cannot feel so much and call it waste. 
The heart invests its pangs 

in places to remember. 

Here I shall remember 

the close of a rainlong day; pale sun, 
horizontal through the window to my hand, 
puts a house of blinding light 

around the flare of a match, 

a match I will touch 

to the kindling that waits in this hearth. 


AILEEN FITZPATRICK. 
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UNREPORTED INCIDENT 


The python and the buffalo 
Test muscles unto death, 
Creatures of guile and fury 
Tangled in a wreath 
Of jungle green and gold 
Beneath a canopy 
Where acrobats go shrieking 
From vine to banyan tree. 
The serpent and the quadruped 
Match rhythm against sound 
And the rhythm gathering power 
Commands the battle ground. 
Hate wraps the shape of torture 
Around a heart’s vast cage 
While lesser things of nature 
Join in the battle rage. 
Trumpet, scream and bellow 
Announce the mortal pain 
Till the shape uncoils in silence 
And silence joins the slain. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 


CANTICLE 


Whither is thy Beloved turned aside, 
Fairest of Women? 

All the world is wide 

And wild and empty 

Until He be found. 

Let us go round the city, 

Round and round— 

Question the watchmen— 

Has He passed this gate? 

Tell Him I languish for Him, 

I await 

His coming. Through the lattices I call 
His name into the night, 

Careful watch keeping. 

Nothing can comfort me, not all 








These roses heaped about me, nor this fruit, 
Sweet to the taste, yet bitter 

With my weeping, 

Nor all your melodies of harp and lute 
Be pleasing to my ears 

Until He comes to me— 

Until He hears. 

He has fallen among robbers, 

He is slain, Fairest of women! 

A friend has sold His life 

For silver gain. 

(Pressed is the grape, 

Crushed is the golden grain. ) 

Will you go and anoint His body? 
Even the tomb 

Shall not keep me from Him. 

Therein will be room 

For seas of grief; 

Someone will roll back the stone— 
There let me die with Him— 

There find relief, 

My Beloved unto me, and I unto Him alone. 
Come with me, Fairest of Women, 
Come! 

Oh, no! 


Unto that place of death 

I need not go! 

My Beloved will rise— 

He will make it His happy duty 

To come to me with the dawn. 

No tomb can imprison 

His power and His beauty. 

He will come on wings of morning— 
The guards have been stricken dumb. 
Echoes of Alleluia reach me here 
On the fragrant air— 


His pierced and glorious feet are upon my stair, 
And He is here! 





SISTER M. ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 
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FLIGHT FIVE-FOUR-SEVEN 





Take-Off 


Take-off. And catapulting up in space 
The engine snaps the senses into place 
And all conceit is shattered with a roar! 


The earth is an emptying out of sight 
For soaring white cathedral-shapes of light 
We dare to trespass on, already miles 


Above the lost mosaics on the ground .. . ' 
Where do we fly and still beyond where bound? 
Forsaken sure geometry of earth 


And sea, a heaven now begins to be 
A comprehensible infinity! 
Then doubt no longer angel-guard and prayer: 


Who scoff at God up here and holy things 
Speak idle treason and betray their wings! 


Twilight: 20,000 Ft. 


The rumor captive in the ear is good 
For too much hearing and the shapeless void 
Balm for too much seeing in this opaque 


Continuum where time is cut of speed 
And speed a silver line between the need 
Of breath and sudden death we wonder on... 


How awesome is the silence and how deep 
The air of worlds and universe asleep. 
Where plane and ether, passenger and star, 


At once are gathered unified and whole 
High in the hollow stratosphere of soul, 
Where with all senses streaming, I who go 


Now rushing headlong in this starry sphere, 
A fool in flight, am angel in my fear. 














Hold-Over 


Rain on the window of a plane is drop 
For deluge of fear, the heart a spinning prop 
Cutting through wave on wave of phantom sea. 


“We are holding over . . .” again the pull 
At viscera reminds we're earth-men still, 
Averse to earth’s inheritance of wings! 


The stewardess smiles a sweet smile and oh 
How sweet was life a summer's walk ago!— 
That now begs only breakthrough, only one 


Familiar sign in all this black morass! 
With features drawn and dripping on the glass, 
The storm is demon singing, and we pray 


Song’s end while heart beats mortal and perturbed, 
And moon and stars beyond hold undisturbed. 


Landing-Strip 


All that I have learned taking flight away 
From earth and the maternal lap of day 
I may speak of now. From the backward look, 


From the ground’s safety and the watchful fires 
(Of neon stars we wished on, strung on wires! ) 
Halo of heaven is twice-blessed light, 


And the heart’s desire more than lure of peach 
Crimson on the tree or skies out of reach... 
And we know—when the morning of our life 


Burns into the night and this night of ours 
Is a black wound already bleeding stars— 
Boundary of earth and sky is not enough! 


And we must soar still higher: Paradise 
Is just around the heart, as the wing flies. 


FRANCESCA GULI. 
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Four Poems by Louise Townsend Nicholl 


THE VISIBLE SIGN 


Around the heart there is a region tremulous and tender, 

The empire’s small and secret principality, the field 

From whose sweet yield of wheat forever rippling may be rendered 
The only nutriment that holds the tilted balance steady, 

The gentle temblor of that hidden land. 


Is there no emblem on our standard to recognize these riches? 
Oh, one device, oh, motif woven tenfold in the tissue— 

Opaque white arc of heavenly body risen in the hand, 

The quivering area of heart reflected and transmuted, 

As is the sun, made quiet by the moon. 


ARCHITECT 


“Houses I dreamed and drew alive come now,” he said, “around me. 
I climb a curving stair which has returned of late and found me 
As from some early home I had, or story often read, 

But from what house, or where, I cannot say.” 


So might a poet drift, perhaps, in poems he has written, 

Tracing the steps of slender flights, the turnings half forgotten 
Of rhythms worn familiar by a faint persistent tread 

Which could have been his own, some earlier day. .. . 


But this may be the stairway never planned, 

The banister wood-smooth beneath the hand, 
The upward-wondering movement always felt 
In that one house which never has been built. 


TO A POET 


Oh, stay here with the world till you are old 
Since you are one elect for its translation, 
Caught in the genealogy of genius, 

The glacier which a certain heat can thaw 

To melted crystal thought; 

The unpredicted lineage of vision 

Whose widely veering movement ever downward 

















Draws two sides only, not the final part 
Of triangles left incomplete, unfinished, 
A proposition never to be proved, 

A mystery compounded. 


Now ruthless kinship like a groping tree 

Has reached for you and bound you, 

And the unfolding bloom holds answer waiting 
From rootstock thick entangled with your heart. 
Oh, stay here with the world for its translating, 
The flower open on simplicity. 


THE OLD ALLIANCE 


Now the diviner waits the strong combining, 
The wizardry of hazel held by human, 
Triumvirate of hand and wand and water 

Or kingdom which the forkéd stick will mine: 
The magic of the magnetizing flow, 
Similitude electric as it plumbs 

The cousin currents vibrant in the veins 

Of tree and man and mineral and spring, 

The old alliance all but understood. 


Still is he full of wonder as he thumbs 

The two-pronged branch reliant on his grip, 
And feels the quick wood urgently incline 
Above the surge and pull of other sap. 


THERE WERE NO PARTING 


If there were no parting 

And unleveling love were for keeping, 
Then thousands of sorrows from now 
I could take your hand 

And wake with its warmth 

All my selves so pathetically sleeping 
Through weathers of silence 
Aloneness can never withstand. 


SISTER M. FLORIAN, O.S.F. 
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RAIN DURING GEOGRAPHY 


Outside: 

the storm warms up its jet motors, 
throws a sudden searchlight across the sky, 
then waits, greenly hovering, 

before attacking tonight’s TV reception. 


Inside: 

page 46 

reasons the value of irregular coastlines 
and why 

Wales is brown in spots. 


The children fraction their attention. 
Their minds are sheep 

lost on a hillside. 

(The principal exports of Liverpool 
are wool and mutton. ) 


But I too dislike the calm, 

the quiet that makes the seagull 
fear-wary of the lake 
rearranging its silver surface, 
go exploring. 


As we cross the English Channel 
having commented on the advantages 
of sheep for pastures 

and pastures for sheep. 


I too dislike this calm, 

this absence of presence 

because 

rain is wet, roof leaking, 

storms are electric, television troubling 
and because 

a seagull can’t decide 

what to do with himself. 


SISTER KATHRYN, O.S.B. 








WIND IN THE BRACKEN 


Who has sown the dark seed 

Of his hate 

In the plowed field 

Of his breast, 

Let him wait; 

He will carp 

At the yield. 

And the note 

In the anguished unrest 

Of his cry will be sharp. 

The taste of his tears 

Will be gall 

On his tongue through the years. 
The days without end will be dust 
In the throat, 

And only the wind in the tall 
Bracken will answer his call. 


ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


TENTH POINT OF THE LAW 


This crusty pipe grown old in my possession 
Never looks up and say, “I am not yours.” 

My clock, although it clangs for self-expression, 
Faithfully in my ownership endures. 

This chair, this pen, this book—suppose they raised 
A plea they are not, or in use forgot 

That they are mine—I should be both amazed 
And rightfully indignant, should I not? 


Yet you my friend, whom I more highly prize 
And closely own, plead in and out of season 
(Subtle if sober, blunt if otherwise ) 

How you are not, nor can with any reason, 
Ever be mine for friend or what you will. 

On which, most odd, I hold you dearer still. 


ROBERT C. FABER, 
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ONE SPRING DAY 


A squirrel stopped half-way across 
The longest path, as if at loss 

To choose from wonders that he saw. 
Upholding chin with one small paw, 
Philosopher and unafraid 

He stood, beneath the sacred shade. 


A Negro ambled down the hill. 

A girl’s brisk upward step grew still. 

For the squirrel’s sake the two veered right; 
She smiled as if they both were white. 

And he, with perfect faith, smiled back 

As if they both were gods, and black. 


HELEN F. KEITH. 


THE THRUSH 


The brooks that flush 

The windpipe of the thrush 

Water our winds today. 

I find him on the branch he loved last May. 


What passionate direction sloped aright 

His straight-as-lightning flight 

Up from the south? O what compelling good 
Has called him there, 

Out of a billion boughs to fix on the elect, 

Its shape and feel in this explicit wood? 

What imprint in the land or definite cast of air? 
I know, I know, and I will say: 

There’s One Who throws the thrush our way, 
As cleanly-traveling as a javelin, 

And has it in his Heart to see 

The thrush’s little ache of melody 

From spring to spring, will never ‘ink or carp, 
Will never shift its silvers by the sienderest sharp. 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 











THE ROOT 


The fish are folded 
In green seas; 
Earth encircles 
The shining trees; 


Ivy clutches 

With multiple art— 
But God is a root 
Around the heart. 


Secret and silent 
He coils around, 
Consuming the things 
Of the dark ground. 


He finds a fissure 
Through which to crawl, 
Or circles, circles, 
A tragic wall. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


IDENTITY 


Since space is no enigma to the mind, 

Thought makes an instant orbit round the dark 
And man with closed eyes limns the burning mark, 
All visible to the seeing and the blind. 

The turned eyes in the socket look behind 

Night farthest walls and touch the highest spark 
On Wisdom’s tree beneath whose glowing bark 
Truth drops a clue and bids him seek and find. 


The arc and oval, the angle, cube and square 
Are nothing in the sudden flare of thought 
From which the time-trapped intellect is wrought, 
A universe that’s neither here nor there, 
A world too large and small for hoop or snare, 
Whose raveled edge of being he has caught. 
A. M, SULLIVAN. 
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Book Reviews 





In the Service of an Art 
Poetry: Its Power and Wisdom. An Introductory Study. By Francis X. 
Connolly. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 


This book sets out to be an introduction to poetry for beginners, and 
undoubtedly that is just what it will be for many readers, especially college 
students who are, as Dr. Connolly says in his preface, “beginning a serious 
study of poetry.” But it is more properly to be called a primer, I think, 
than an introductory study; it does indeed “provide the reader,” to go on 
with the words of the preface, “with the means of understanding what 
poetry is, what it docs, and how it does it.” For the special achievement 
of this book is to prime the imagination, the well trained and long ex- 
perienced specialist's imagination as well as the beginning student’s. 

Will the specialist be offended at being reminded that “Death in 
Donne’s sonnet, autumn in Keats's ode, the scholar-gypsy in Arnold’s nar- 
rative, are fictions rather than literal truths’? If he is, he will miss a 
brilliant summary exercise on “Thought and Truth in Poetry” which says 
more about the wisdom of poetry in a few paragraphs than many full-sized 
volumes devoted to the subject. Will the experienced reader mind being 
rehearsed in the definitions of contrast, paradox, and irony? If he does, he 
will not pay close attention and » ill not get the quick, almost darting 
analyses of Crashaw’s “A Song of Divine Love,” Hardy’s “The Darkling 
Thrush,” and Auden’s “In Scrafft’s,” and as a result will miss much more, 
not only the illumination of three handsomely turned and in their way 
very moving poems, but also a remarkably compact summation of what 
might be called the rhetoric of deviousness. 

Like all first-rate primers, this book abounds in the graces of concise- 
ness. The experience of a poem—of almost every kind of poem—is what 
counts here, not a long agonizing about the experience, in which the 
psychological, or even physiological, state of the man writing about the 
poem is more important than the poem itself. Much of the time in this 
book, though we are reading about poems and learning about poems, we 
are much more likely to be aware only that we are reading poems. The 
book is, among other things, an anthology. There are the obvious poems 
by the obvious poets. And there are the odd ones, the fresh ones, the new 
ones, poems only the rarest of specialists would know about and care about. 
I am particularly grateful for the inclusion of Josephine Miles’s “Lark,” 
Philip Booth’s “Siasconset Song” and Richard Wilbur's “Still, Citizen 
Sparrow,” and for the juxtaposition of Eliot, Poe, Tennyson, Baudelaire and 
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Rilke in the little museum of examples that follows the chapter on “The 
Symbol.” 

There is nothing incongruous about the appearance together of Eliot 
and Poe, Tennyson and Baudelaire. But taste- and fashion-conscious com- 
mentators tend to run from such a joining of recondite and straightforward 
poets. Here only power and wisdom make a place for poets, whether the 
power and wisdom are achieved through openness or through covertness. 
They are dignity enough for an art and for a very fine book enlisted in the 
service of an art——BARRY ULANOV. 


Exercise In Cleverness 
Homage to Clio, by W. H. Auden. New York: Random House. $3.50. 


Our hill has made its submission and the green 
Swept on into the north: around me, 
From morning to night, flowers duel incessantly, 
Color against color, in combats 
Which they all win, and at any hour from some point else 
May come another tribal! outcry 
Of a new generation of birds who chirp 
Not for effect but because chirping 


Is the thing to do. 


Here is the beginning and the best part of this book—neither a flight 
nor an insight, as you see, but only an innocent description verging on some 
pallid emotion. What follows is the ghost of a surpassed, weak, worn-out 
Mr. Auden. With his weariest voice he invokes neither Euterpe nor 
Calliope but only Clio, the Muse of history, “of the unique Historical fact,” 
as he puts it. It is no use arguing here whether history, modern anthropos’ 
history, can be reduced to fragmentary, isolated facts. This is, perhaps, 
possible. But Mr. Auden is no philosopher nor historian; he once more 
presents himself to us as poet and as such wants to be judged. Mr. Auden, 
professor of poetry at Oxford University, tells his students, who will in 
turn tell their students, that poetry is a nasal twang, an exercise in clever- 
ness, a treatise in which the sole law of harmony is the disharmony of 
man’s passions (anthropos’s, of course) or, in other words, a parlor con- 
versation that must scintillate through its very denial of scintillation. This 
book is, after all, the professor’s tolle-et-lege lesson. 

Simple to add how Greatness, incognito, 

Admired plain-spoken comment on itself 

By Honest John, 


And simpler still the phobia, the perversion, 
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Such curiosa as tease humanistic 
Unpolitical palates.— (“Makers of History”’) 


This is oracular truth; but notice now the Auden-like subtleness of that 
“John-perversion” sound. This cannot be taught—you must have it in you. 
Mr. Auden has already proved his ability to be with and in the various 

literary currents of this century. He has deftly studied the direction of 
the wind—T. S. Eliot, Dame Sitwell, Marianne Moore. One foot in America 
and one in England, he has carefully handled rhythmic prose, rhythmic 
verse, lines with no accents and accents with no lines. But now he has 
cheerfully arrived at the conclusion that a book of verse should more freely 
and more cleverly employ the rhymes of his early production. 

As earth was starting to breathe freely, 

Out of the North, efficient, steely, 

Reminding life that hope is vanity, 

Came N to bring her back to sanity, 


And T was pushed off to the nursery 
Before his hundredth anniversary—(‘“T the Great”) 


And, believe it or not, Professor Auden’s rhymes are always chaste, for, 
if, exempli gratia, you hear “I am” echoed by “give a damn,” you are soon 
made aware of modern anthropos’s speech. 


Admirer as I think I am 

Of stars that do not give a damn, 
I cannot, now I see them, say 

I missed one terribly all day. 


Were all stars to disappear or die, 

I should learn to look at an empty sky 

And feel its total dark sublime, 

Though this might take me a little time. (“The More Loving One”) 


There is a poem in this collection (“Good-bye to the Mezzogiorno”) in 
which people and problems of Southern Italy are viewed with love and 
understanding; but Italy’s Mezzogiorno (this reviewer was born and reared 
there) is far more complex than Professor Auden thinks: the tragedy of 
its history, as Madame Clio knows, goes beyond the noisy Vespas and 
processions. But this is not the point. To be a poem this page should not 
be the result of a few hasty notes of an Auden turned newspaperman. 

Oh, but the philosophy of that unwritten poem which constitutes the 
Interlude of this volume! In fifty prose pieces Professor Auden says why 
he cannot write a love poem: 

“IT am slightly hungry; | am very hungry; I am starving: it is clear that 
I am speaking of three degrees of the same appetite. 7 love you a bit; 
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I love you a lot; 1 love you madly: Am I still speaking of different degrees? 
Or of different kinds?” 


And this: 
“My Love, says the poet, is more wonderful, more beautiful, more to be 
desired than . . ."—there follows a list of admirable natural objects and 


human artifacts—"more wonderful, I should like to say, than Swaledale 
or the coast of North-West Iceland, more beautiful than a badger, a sea- 
horse or a turbine built by Gilkes & Co. of Kendal, more to be desired 
than cold toast for breakfast or unlimited hot water... .” 

And this other: 

“I will love You whatever happens, even though . . —there follows a 
list of catastrophic miracles—(even though, I should like to say, all the 
stones of Balbek split into exact quarters, the rooks of Repton utter dire 
prophecies in Greek and the Windrush bellow imprecations in Hebrew, 
Time run boustrophedon and Paris and Vienna thrice be lit again by 
Om. «+ 2) 

Do I believe that these events might conceivably occur during my life- 
time? If not, what have I promised? I will love You whatever happens, 
even though Y ou put on twenty pounds or become afflicted with a mustache: 
dare I promise that?” 

Thus Professor Auden pinpoints the absurdities of rhetoric in poetry 
or the crimes committed by the word as such; but are we allowed to raise 
a timid hand and say that a poet is exactly what he is and knows and 
loves? I disdain toast for breakfast; ergo I cannot, if true to myself and 
to my taste, choose this “toast-for-breakfast” simile, etc. And as to those 
twenty pounds, I should first like to know Dame Kind’s present weight. 
But, of course, Professor Auden is joking: he knows quite well that only 
in a moment of non-inspiration can a poet theorize on what to write and 
what not to write. 

The book ends with an Addendum of Academic Graffiti that, more 
than a homage to Clio, are meant as a gift to the Muse of satire. Auden 
is a generous poet: he does not hesitate to give us what others would 
always keep hidden in their drawers of still-born creations. 


William Blake 

Found Newton hard to take, 
And was not enormously taken 
With Francis Bacon. 


Desiderius Erasmus 

Always avoided chiasmus, 
But grew, as time wore on, 
Addicted to oxymoron. 
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Nietzsche 





Had the habit as a teacher 
Of cracking his joints 
lo emphasize his points. 
These Graffiti are ad wnguwem indeed—biographies in nuce! 
I find it very hard to conclude; but fortunately a poem in this very 
book (“The Epigoni”) comes to my rescue: 
Epanaleptics, rhopalics, anacyclic acrostics: 
To their lasting honor, the stuff they wrote 
Can safely be spanked in a scholar’s footnote, 
Called shallow by a mechanized generation to whom 
Haphazard oracular grunts are profound wisdom. 


To know oneself is not impossible after all—JosEPH TUSIANI. 


A Provocative Poetic Potpourri 
The Powers of Poetry, by Gilbert Highet. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $6.00. 


Columbia University professor of Latin and Literature, a member of 
the Board of Judges of the Book-of-the-Month Club, and chairman of the 
Editorial Advisory Board of Horizon, as well as the author of numerous 
books, Gilbert Highet has assembled in his latest volume a potpourri of 
essays and essaylets. A man of enormous erudition and gusto he has 
included “something for everyone” interested in poetry and hence it would 
be difficult to determine any but the prodigiously curious who would find 
all in The Powers of Poetry interesting or provocative reading. This is not 
to imply that the book does not have positive and many values—certain 
papers can be read profitably by the incipient poet, others by proven critics 
and poets, and still others seeking biographical details about the famous 
and little known in the field. Yet it perhaps might have been better had 
Dr. Highet, rather than present an omnium gatherum, had used his tri- 
partite material for three books. What is offered is a catholicism of taste 
which seemingly is to be less commended than it normally is since here it 
is difficult to determine his standards of judgment. 

In the opening division on “techniques” he devotes a little over thirty 
pages—approximately one-tenth of the volume—to melody, rhythm and 
obscurity in poetry. In the second, individual poets from Shakespeare to 
Dylan Thomas are discussed—"“their characters, problems in their lives, 
and some of the experiences which profoundly affected their work” (to 
quote Dr. Highet’s preface). And in the third, again quoting, are “twenty- 
one studies of poems, of special groups of poems, and of certain interesting 
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aspects of well-known poetic works,” subdivided into four groups demon- 
strating various types of poetry—lyric, epic, elegaic and dramatic. There 
is a conclusion—one short piece, “What use is poetry?” which seeks to 
explain “Why anyone writes poetry, and why do we read it?” Certain of 
the collection have been previously published but “most were written 
especially for this book.” That a substantial number of the latter were 
written for the radio program Dr. Highet, under the auspices of his pub- 
lisher, has regularly given for a little short of fifteen minutes, is apparent. 
And the radio time limitation has naturally constricted fuller development 
of his themes. Also, and again naturally, the need for appeal to as wide 
an audience as possible would explain “Shakespeare in love,” “The lady 
and the poet [Pope],” “Death of a Poet [Dylan Thomas]” and “How 
Shelley died” (after stating therein that there are three explanations of 
his death but “no one will ever know the truth,” Dr. Highet elsewhere 
declares in passing that Shelley was murdered! ). 

The serious student of poetry obviously will probably profit most— 
and the profit unquestionably is there to be had—from those studies that 
are directly based on poetry itself whether on techniques or on individual 
poems in the third section. In it, however, are certain small pieces (deliv- 
ered over the radio? ) which reminded me of a book, The Queer, the Quaint 
and the Quizzical, doubtless long since out of print. “Poems on insects,” 
Auden’s “On the baby kicking his mother,” and “Lucan’s Civil War, the 
epic of a crime,” can be cited. Mixed with such curiosa are numerous pro- 
vocative passages which does bear out the publisher’s blurb—‘“a book of 
splendid prejudices [if prejudices are ever “splendid”] and controlled 
enthusiasms .. . salted with wit and learning. Many readers will then not 
find themselves always in agreement with Dr. Highet, but he is a stim- 
ulating writer and when they are in disagreement, their own wits will be 
sharpened.—JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


KEEN LITERARY EVALUATIONS 


Reflections on a Literary Revolution by Graham Hough. The Catholic 
University of America Press. $2.75. 


Graham Hough, a Fellow of Christ’s College Cambridge, spent the last 
academic year as a Visiting Professor at Cornell University. He was 
persuaded to give, in addition, the Dougherty Foundation Lectures at the 
Catholic University of America. All readers, writers, and students of poetry 
will be forever grateful to this excellent scholar-critic, well-known for his 
The English Romantics, The Romantic Poets, and The Dark Sun, for his 
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Reflections on a Literary Revolution. \t is, 1 feel, one of the keenest 
evaluations of the literary movement dominated by Pound, Eliot, Joyce, 
Stevens and Wyndham Lewis and, at the same time, a book that is brilliant, 
indeed, devastating in its criticism of various poetic theories associated with 
the movement. 

The first of the three lectures is called “Imagism and Its Consequences.” 
Here Mr. Hough develops the historical situation of the years between 1910 
and the second World War, a period “that saw a revolution in the literature 
of the English language as momentous as the Romantic one of the century 
before . . . the first plot against the literary establishment for over a hundred 
years.” He points out how the central figures in the “plot,” the so-called 
men of 1914, were all non-English. Moreover, they were all dedicated 
to newness, Pound, for instance, insisting that the poet, like the scientist, 
must make new discoveries. This newness quickly polarized around two 
ideas, the negative one “that coherence and validity of thought have nothing 
to do with poetic worth,” and the positive counterpart of this, that “the 
substance of poetry is the image and its resonances.” Hence Mr. Hough 
regards Imagism as the essential element in the twentieth-century revolu- 
tion, one that attracted to it the odds and ends of French symbolism, 
fin-de-siécle impressionism, Irish magic and other anti-intellectual, or non- 
rational, mystiques. Needless to say, the lecture illustrates the non-rational 
qualities of Imagist poetry. 

The second lecture, “Imagist Poetry and the Tradition,” compares the 
imagist movement with those of the past, with the neoclassicism of Dryden, 
Pope, Johnson and Gray, and the Romanticism of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. For all its local pleasures and intermittent insights he sees it 
as a literary movement that lacks “that sense of a deeply felt, all-organizing 
human purpose that we cannot fail to notice in the work of the Romantic 
critics, or even in the earlier literary establishment of Dryden, Pope, ‘and 
Johnson.” Hence, although the Imagist poets, Eliot in particular, con- 
stantly invoke tradition, they do not approve of tradition, in whole or in 
part, are indeed opposed to it and succeed only in misleading their fol- 
lowers by associating their work with religion, hierarchy, the classical 
ideal, the metaphysical movement. Hough’s discussion of Imagist critics, 
particularly Hulme and Eliot, makes adroit use of the recent commentary 
of C. S. Lewis, C. P. Snow and the late H. J. C. Grierson. He is particularly 
severe, and perhaps unnecessarily polemical with several recent critics. Of 
R. P. Blackmur he writes, “Only the willful blindness of addiction could 
lead this admirable critic to append a false conclusion to the judgment 
he has made.” Hugh Kenner’s commentary on Pound, he finds, follows a 
technique of non-explanation which merely paraphrases confusion. 
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By this time it is evident that, while Hough’s point of view is pri- 
marily that of an historian and not that of the theorist, he is clearly out 
of sympathy with the extremist attitudes of imagist literature. For him, 
as for the critics he admires, Imagism has made of literature a verbal game, 
a mere structure of sound. It has detoured away from the central tradition, 
one that sees poetry as “a verbal representation, artistically ordered, of 
thinking [my italics], feeling and acting human beings.” In short, Graham 
Hough is, in the central tradition of literature itself, a humanist, one who 
sees man as a reasoning and not merely an imaging being. 

In the final lecture, “The Nature of a Revolution,” he assesses the 
Revolution that, in his view, is already over, if not done with. It has, he 
thinks, helped to detribalize English literature by making it more cosmopol- 
itan, but it has also dehumanized literature, it has created no prophets and it 
has no literary descendants. Like so many older avant-garde movements, 
it has no avant-garde of its own. 

A challenging, provocative book, Reflections on a Literary Revolution 
will long be debated. One evidence of this appears in the preface where 
Hough thanks his audience “for their kindly forbearance to my person in 
spite of their detestation of my opinions.”—-FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor—It isn’t often I write letters to editors although I am often 
provoked by what I read in the press. So perhaps you will believe me 
entirely sincere in congratulating you on your editorial, “His Brother’s 
Keeper,” in your July issue. Since it was in a sense a little sermon, there 
may be a captious few who will proclaim that the editorial had no place 
in a magazine devoted to the publication of poetry. I would justify its 
inclusion, however, if for no other reason than that you were deploring the 
salaciousness that has recently been intruded into your field, work mas- 
querading as poetry but bearing little or no resemblance to what the ma- 
jority of us consider poetry. 

I think that possibly I had a copy of the magazine you described as 
containing works which “a hard-bitten air force officer declared were 
couched in language worse than any found in Parisian under-the-counter 
publications.” I saw the copy in an off-campus bookstore patronized by 
Columbia University students, and I thoroughly agree with your air force 
officer. One effusion’s title not only used the proverbial Anglo-Saxon four- 
letter words but, coupling these, with the name of Christ, was as sorry a 
bit of blasphemy I’ve encountered. You may feel that such influences may 
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prove to be “very minor,” but I disagree. Perhaps you were only being an 
optimist in making that statement for later you do come forward with the 
statement that playing for shocks “must almost inevitably lead to new 
extremes in language and theme.” As it will in any communications media. 
Recently I read a movie reviewer's column in which the writer felt that 
a new low had been reached in prurient appeal. He was referring to a 
recent Hollywood release, but the odd part of this column was that he has 
been quite outstanding for years in disclaiming, just as your Mr. X did in 
regard to the book publisher, that Hollywood has “moral responsibility.” 
If there is profit to be had, his thesis appeared theretofore to be that profit 
is the be-all-and-end-all. But in his strictures on the movie he reviewed, 
the columnist apparently reversed himself and implied at least that the 
extreme in offensiveness reached, a trend away must come. 

Another point that interested me a great deal, and it does fittingly apply 
to poets, indeed to all of us, is your reference to “patriotic responsibility,” if 
not moral. I may be jaundiced but it does not seem to me that patriotism 
is as provocative of action today as it was with Americans of several decades 
ago. We are constantly being lectured on the upholding of citizens’ rights— 
and don’t mistake me: I’m as fervent about them as the most sincere soap- 
box orator—but somewhere I'd like to see some ringing statements about 
the need for Americans to focus attention on civic duties. Unfortunately 
it is more characteristic today to demand “what is coming to me” than 
what “I can give.” I say characteristic because with the elections approach- 
ing there is a concerted effort by both political parties to induce more and 
more Americans to perform their civic duty at the polls—possibly the 
simplest contribution they can make. But not too many politicians are 
preaching the need for workers of all classes to be concerned with what 
they give to the job; nor indeed is the pulpit, for example, too concerned 
about such problems of duties involved in divorces. The duties of hus- 
band and wife to one another may not come under the heading of “civic” 
yet even here there is a responsibility to the state which is seldom if ever 
emphasized. Actions instead are governed by self-centeredness. 

Oh well, I didn’t mean myself to preach a sermon; please forgive me, 
as I hope your readers (if you publish this effusion from a somewhat in- 
dignant non-conformist) will also—PAUL RETALMO. 


Hempstead, N. Y. 
To the Editor—May I through you extend my congratulations to the Rev. 
William A. Donaghy, S.J., for his most competent and illuminating review 
of Invitation to the City? He was too modest. I’m sure all your readers will 
agree with me that he did an expert job—-MARILYN WESTFIELD. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS ON THE HORIZON 


Invitation to the City writes William A. Donaghy, S.J., “is a call to a 
magnificent city of the mind, heart, soul.” He further states that “the 
sustained altitude one encounters page after page leaves one slightly breath- 
less.” The buying of Christmas gifts can frequently be a chore, but your 
problem in regard to the discriminating friend you wish to remember can 
appropriately, reasonably and simply be solved with a copy of Invitation 
to the City. On remittance of $3.50 to SPIRIT your order will be filled 
with a handsome gift announcement. For an additional $6 (and at a 
saving of $1.50), you may have gift-forwarded the three other SPIRIT 
anthologies—Drink from the Rock ($2), From One Word ($2.50) and 
Sealed unto the Day ($3). 
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